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SHIRLEY T. 
RETURNS 


THAT VETERAN OF THE FILMS, 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE, RECENTLY 
MADE HER DEBUT IN COMMERCIAL 
RADIO. [SEE ARTICLE, PAGE 12] 
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CHINA’S 
LIFELINE © 


ERE are scenes of China’s lifeline — the 
H Burma Road. It follows a trail thousands 

of years old, over which Marco Polo once 
traveled on his adventures. 

One section runs for 688 miles without a fill- 
ing-station, over mountains and through jungles. 
Many of the native inhabitants had never seen 
an automobile before the road was built. 

Nearly 200,000 Chinese engineers and coolies 
worked on one 300-mile section of the road. It 
was difficult work. Crude methods had to be 
used — removing earth in small baskets, cutting 
rock without machinery, smoothing the road 
with rollers drawn by water buffalo or by the 
workmen themselves 

The Burma Road is not a broad concrete high- 
way. But it is a good road for its purpose. To- 
gether with roads that were built earlier, it links 
Rangoon, in Burma, with Chungking, capital of 
China. (See map on opposite page. ) 











international News Photos 


ABOVE, TOP PHOTO: The caravan of trucks, made in the 
U.S.A., reaches Chungking, the present capital of China. These 
trucks have just completed the 2100-mile drive from the port of 
Rangoon, in Burma, over the road that leaps 7 mountain ranges. 


WORK OF UNLOADING the trucks is done by coolies, under 
the-direction of young Chinese government officials. Note the 
suspenders worn by the Chinese official who is inspecting one 
of the barrels. Japanese are now bombing these supply centers. 


ss 


LEFT, TOP PHOTO: Along the Burma Road, the trucks pass 
man-drawn jinrikshas in the'towns and villages. These photos 
were taken last July, just before Great Britain ordered the 
Burma Road closed at the Burmese-Chinese border. 


RE-OPENING OF THE ROAD on Oct. 17 angered Japan. 
Japanese planes started bombing the road in China. Now 
trucks travel only by night, and keep a half-mile apart. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





THE BURMA ROAD 
IS OPEN AGAIN 


On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flying fishes play, 

And the dawn comes up like thunder 
Outer China ‘crost the bay- 

This quotation is from Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s famous m, The Road to Man- 
dalay. Kipling’s road ran “from Rangoon 
to Mandalay,” in the British colony of 
Burma, in southeast Asia. Actually, 
there was no road in Kipling’s day. The 
poet made the journey by steamship up 
the Irrawaddy River. 

Mandalay is hard to get to. It is not 
often visited by travelers from Europe 
or America. 

We think of “the road to Mandalay” 
as a mysterious road “at the end of the 
world,” so to speak. We say that it 
leads to “the jumping-off place,” mean- 
ing that we have little idea what lies 
beyond it. 


A REAL ROAD 


Today there is a real road from 
Rangoon, Burmese seaport on the Bay 
of Bengal, to the interior city of Man- 
dalay. If we were to travel up this road, 
past Mandalay, and on to the city of 
Lashio, we would come to the begin- 
ning of another road. 

This road—the Burma Road—is be- 
coming as famous in real life as the road 
to Mandalay is in song and fiction. It 
leads from Lashio, in the British colony 
of Burma, to Kunming, in China. It 
links the port of Rangoon with the 
Chinese capital, Chungking—a distance 
of 2100 “oe 

The section of this motor route 
known as the Burma Road is 710 miles 
long. All but a few miles of the road 
are in China. 


NEED FOR THE ROAD 


The Burma Road is in the news be- 
cause it is one of China’s two remaining 
routes to the outside world. 

Japan has conquered the eastern part 
of China, taking the great seaports 
which formerly were China’s trading 
centers. 

The Chinese army and officials of 
China’s government retreated into the 
interior of China. From there they are 





carrying on the war. There are only two 
routes over which they can be sent sup- 
plies and military equipment. 

One of these routes is the northern 
road to Russia. It can scarcely be called 
a road in our modern meaning. Only 
pack animals can be used to carry goods 
over long sections of it. 


A HiGHway 


The other route is the southern route 
to Burma —the Burma Road. It is a 
new road — finished just two years ago. 
And the story of its building is one of 
the most thrilling of our time. 

The territory between China and 
Burma is about the most difficult place 
in the world to build a road. The 
Chinese would never have built a road 
there had it not been their last chance 
ot stopping Japan’s invasion. 

The Burma Road crosses a 
mountain ranges—a highway 
double accent on the first syllable. 

In many places the mountains rise 
almost straight up. Here the road had 
to be hacked out of the sides of cliffs. 

Another obstacle was the dread dis- 
ease of malaria, which is common in the 
swampy, tropical valleys 

BUILT BY HAND 

Without modern _ road-building 
machinery, the Chinese built this great 
road by hand and primitive tools. The 
workmen were Chinese coolies, super- 
vised by Chinese engineers. There were 
200,000 Chinese workmen on the job 
during the rush to finish the road be- 
tween January and September, 1938. 

Many workmen fell from the cliffs 
and were killed during the construction. 
Others were buried beneath landslides, 
and others died of malaria. 

They gave their lives for their coun- 
try, just as much as the soldiers in the 
army. 

From December 1938 until last July, 
trucks carried supplies over the Burma 
Road to China. The supplies included 
medicine, munitions, gasoline, oil, cot- 
ton cloth, and machinery. China had 
bought most of these things from the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Japan wanted to cut off this source 
of supplies. The Japanese demanded 
that si British close the road. Britain, 
with its hands full in the European war, 
gave in to Japan’s demand. The British 
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wanted to appease japan, in the hope 
that Japan would not try to seize Brit- 
ish possessions in the Far East (Hong 
Kong, Malay States, Papua, etc.). 
Japan, instead of becoming ak gyre 


became more threatening. With Ger- 
many and Italy, Japan signed the Axis 
agreement. By this, Germany and Italy 
promisec to help Japan become ruler 
of all East Asia. 

On hearing this, the British ordered 
the Burma Road re-opened. It was 
opened Oct. 17. It had been closed 


three months. 


U. S.-BRITAIN CONSULT 
Betore re-opening the Burma Road, 
British government officials talked with 
United States government officials. 
They talked about this question: 
Should the U_ S. «nd Britain co-operate 














N. ¥. Daily News Map 


THIS MAP shows the route of the Burma 
Road, strong link in China’s supply line 
from Rangoon to Chungking. Ships dock 
at Rangoon. From there to Lashio sup- 
plies can go by rail or road. Lashio is in 
Burma, near the Burmese-Chinese border. 
From Lashio to Kunming is the 710 mile 
stretch of the twisting, mountainous 
Burma Road which was finished in 1938. 


in putting pressure on Japan (make it 
harder for Japan to carry on the war 
against China)? 

Britain and the U. S. agreed to put 
the pressure on Japan. 

Britain re-opened the Burma Road. 
The U. S. stopped selling scrap iron and 
aviation gasoline to Japan; and also 
urged all U. S. citizens to leave the 
Orient. 

When the Burma Road was re- 
opened at midnight Oct. 17-18, there 
was a big celebration at Lashio as a 
fleet of gray, American-made trucks 
started off on the long, hard pull to 
Kunming. 

Angered, the Japanese sent planes to 
bomb the road. The Japanese did not 
bomb the short stretch of the road in 
Burma. Japan feared that to do so 
might provoke Britain to declare war 
on Japan. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


NEW 3c STAMP SHOWS 
LINCOLN AND A SLAVE 


To mark the 75th anniversary of the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, the Post Office De- 
partment issued a special 3e¢ stamp on 
Oct. 20. 

The stamp (see cut at lett ) pictures 
the statue “Emancipation,” by Thomas 
Ball, which stands 
in Lincoln Park, 
Washington, D.C. 

This statue 
shows Lincoln 
standing before a 
kneeling slave, the 
Great Emanci- 
pator holding out 
his left arm in a 
gesture that 
means 
Lincoln’s 





PUSETED) STATES OF AMERICA 
| ~~ 


“arise.” 
right 
hand holds a pa- 
per representing 
the Emancipation 
Proclama- 
which he issued in 1863. 

The 13th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was declared a part of the Con- 
stitution on Dec. 18, 1865, after being 
ratified by 33 of the 36 states. This 
Amendment declared that slavery shall 
not “exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

The first-day sale of the stamp was 
held at the New York World’s Fair Post 
Office, Oct. 20. A special program was 
arranged by the Fair, in which noted 
Negroes participated. 

The program held under the 
auspices of the National Memorial to 
the Progress of the Colored Race. 

President Roosevelt sent a message 
which was read to the audience. He said: 

“It [the stamp] is a symbol of all that 
has been Negroes in the 
past three-quarters of a century — 
achievements that have enriched and 
enlarged and ennobled American life.” 
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AIR SCOUTS | 


The Boy Scouts of 
ing to take to the air. 
them are. 


America are go- 
At least, some of 


Two troops of Air Scouts will be 
formed, to learn aviation. Their mem- 
bers will be boys between 15 and 18, 


won the rank of Life Scout. 
The news was announced by Jean H. 
Duberque, an offic ial of the U. S. Civil 
y. The CAA will su- 
Air Scout training. 
Final details are being worked out 
at Scout Headquarters in New York. 
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Aeronautics Authority. 
pervise the 
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Times Map 





N.Y 
ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY: Map shows canals 
and rivers that will have to be deepened and 
other work done on them, if St. Lawrence Water- 
way project is carried through. 


U. S., CANADA TO USE 
ST. LAWRENCE FOR POWER 


The St. Lawrence River flows trom 
Lake Ontario northeast for 685 miles to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the At- 
lantic Ocean. For about 100 miles it is 
the border of New York State and the 
Canadian province of Ontario. 

Americans and Canadians have tor 
several years discussed a plan to improve 
the St. Lawrence. The plan has two 
parts: 


1. Deepening the shallow stretches so 
that big ocean ships could sail all the 
way to the Great Lakes. With improve- 
ments in other rivers and canals linking 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt or Wendell L. 
Willkie? In about a week — Tuesday, 
Nov. 5— will come the finish of the 
Presidential race. 

Now the big race is in the home- 
stretch. 

President Roosevelt, candidate of the 
Democratic Party, spoke in Convention 
Hall in Philade Iphia. His plans included 
speeches in New York, Washington and 
Cleveland; and a radio speech on Nov. 
4. the night before Election Day. 

Wendell L. Willkie, candidate ot the 
Republican Party, returned from the 
Middle West to speak in Eastern cities. 

Mr. Willkie, scheduled to speak in 
Baltimore on Oct. 30, invited President 
Roosevelt to share the platform with 
him. The purpose of Mr. Willkie’s invi- 
tation was to get the President to debate 
the issues of the campaign (the points 
on which the President and Mr. Willkie 
disagree ). 

Once before Mr. Willkie invited the 
President to debate with him. The Presi- 
dent declined, saying that he was too 
busy with defense plans. 

This time the President’s press sec- 
retary, Stephen T. Early, said that 
President Roosevelt would not go to 
Baltimore. Instead, he would make a 
speech in Brooklyn, New York. 
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the Great Lakes, these ships could sail 
as far west as Duluth, Minn., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2. Building dams and _ hydroelectric 
plants for generating electric power. 

The entire project — for navigation and 
power — is known as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. (See map.) 

The plan for the St. Lawrence Water 
way came before the United States Sen 
ate in 1935. The Senate voted it down 
At that time, Canada also did not ap 
prove the plan. 

Last year President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Can 
ada took up the question again. But the 
plan did not get out of the discussion 
stage. 

Now action has begun, at least on one 
part of the plan — the power part. 

Canada is at war and needs power to: 
munitions factories, in addition to the 
ordinary peace-time needs. The United 
States also needs more power for fac 
tories making materials for defense, such 
as aluminum, magnesium, iron alloys and 
chemicals. 

Canadian and U. S. engineers are ex 
amining the International Rapids sec 
tion of the St. Lawrence River to prepare 
plans for new power plants. 

Before any actual construction work 
can begin, the U. S. Senate and the Cana 
dian Parliament must approve the plan 
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CAMPAIGN HOMESTRETCH 


While the big race is between Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, there are 
other Presidential candidates on the bal 
lot in many states. These candidates ot 
minority (smaller) parties are: 

Socialist Party — Norman Thomas. 


Socialist-Labor Party — John W 
Aiken. 

Prohibition Party — Roger W. Babson 

National Greenback Party — John 
Zahnd. 


Communist Party 


— Earl Browder. 





THEY FLY BY NIGHT 


It was long believed that carrie 
pigeons could not be trained to fly by 
night. In daytime, the birds flew 
straight as an arrow with their messages. 
But when darkness came, they at once 
stopped to roost. 

Officers at the Army Pigeon Post 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., worked for years 
to train night-fliers. They took the birds 
out just at dusk, and let them fly home 
in the gathering darkness. Gr: adually. 
the distance they flew was inc ‘reased 

Thus a supply of night-fliers was de 
veloped. Some of them fly at a speed of 
60 miles an hour. Night- fliers are faster 
than day-fliers. They fear the darkness. 
and fly as fast as they can to get home 


Junior Scholastic 
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GERMANY IN 


In September, 1939, Germany 
and Russia divided Poland between 
them. Germany was then at war 
against France and Great Britain, 
but Russia was not. 


While Germany's war against 
Britain continued, Russia kept out 
of that war. But Russia started a 
war of her own by invading Finland. 
Forced to surrender after a heroic 
fight, Finland gave up some land to 
Russia. 


That was in March, 1940. Since 
that time, Russia has steered clear 
of war. It seemed that Russia was 
just waiting to see what would hap- 
pen, before doing anything about it. 


Now Russia is getting nervous. 
The big war is coming closer to 
Russian territory. Germany has 
seized control of Rumania, to make 
sure that Rumania’s rich oil fields 
would be kept safe for Germany. 


Russia does not like the idea of 
German control over the Balkans. 
Today all the Balkan nations except 
4 Greece and Turkey are under the 
thumb of the Axis (Germany and 
: Italy ). 

Russia is particularly worried over 
what Germany might do next. Ger- 
man troops are massing in Rumania, 
and are reported to be moving into 
Bulgaria, too. 

Are Germany and Italy preparing 
to strike at Greece and Turkey? Will 
they try to seize the Dardanelles? 
This is what Russia fears. Russia and 
Turkey have been on friendly terms. 
Turkey has allowed Russia to use 
the Dardanelles to send Russian 
ships from the Black Sea to the Med 
iterranean. 





THE BALKANS 
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Nose to nose on the Danube. 


Russia also fears that Germany 
might strike from Rumania in an 
effort to seize the Ukraine region, a 
land rich in wheat and other grains 


Louis Raemaekers, the noted 
Dutch cartoonist now in the United 
States, pictures the growing bitte: 
ness between Russia and German, 
in his cartoon here. 


He shows Germany and Russia 
growling across the Danube River. 
This historic river is the symbol of 
trouble and war in Central Europe. 
Get out your map of Europe, and 
follow the Danube. Note that it runs 
through Germany, Hungary, Yugo 
slavia, and forms the border be 
tween Rumania and Bulgaria for 150 
miles before turning north into Ru 
mania and the Black Sea. 

This river — called the Beautitul 
Blue Danube in song — is the sym 
bol of old rivalries and hatreds. Will 
it low “blue,” or will it soon run red 
with the blood of German and Rus ‘ 
sian soldiers? 








WHERE’S CONGRESS? 


Where is 
Vashington, 
juestion. 


Residents of 
might well ask that 


. — 
Congress! 


D. C.,, 


Congress is in session in the Capitol. 
But not many Congressmen are even in 
Washington. At one time, only 25 Sen- 
itors (out of 96) and about 75 Repre- 
sentatives (out of 435) were present. 

Most Congressmen had gone to their 


home districts to campaign. Election Day | 


~in most states, Nov. 5—is not far 
away. All the Representatives and one- 
third of the Senators are up for re -elect- 
tion. 


Congress could have adjourned, in 


October 28, 1940 





| order to let all the Congressmen go home. 


But if Congress adjourned, they could 
not meet again until January, 1941, un- 
less called by the President to a special 
session. 


A majority of Congressmen did not 
want to adjourn in these troubled times. 
Many Congressmen believed that the 
President and his advisers might make 
decisions on international affairs which 
Congress should discuss. 

Rather than adjourn, the Congress- 
men preferred to remain in session, but 
to take short recesses from week to week. 

Under this plan, the Congressmen 
could fly back to Washington whenever 
national affairs needed their attention. 











DRAFT LOTTERY OCT. 29; 
TRAINING STARTS NOV. 18 


As Uncle Sam takes the second step 
in conscription, plans for training the 
conscription men are going full speed 
ahead. 

The first step in conscription was reg- 
istration, which took place throughout 
the nation on Oct. 16. Second step is 
the national draft lottery, to be held 
Oct. 29 in Washington, D. C. 

The draft lottery will determine the 
order in which registered men receive 
questionnaires. After reading the men’s 
answers to the questionnaires, local draft 
boards will divide the men into four 
classes. (See last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic, page 5.) 

From the men who are placed in Class 
1, about 30,000 will begin their train- 
ing on Nov. 18. Another 60,000 will be- 
gin training on Dec. 2, and another 60,- 
000 on Jan. 3. The men will train at 99 
army training camps throughout the na- 
tion. Some of these « camps are now being 
built. Others are regular army posts, be- 
ing enlarged to take care of the drafted 
men. 

Later dates, with the numbers of men 


to be called, are: 
Jan. 15 90,000 
Pe SO ccasaead: 160,000 
ER Rs ee es 200,000 
SOE |. 95h nin, wt 200,000 


After their year’s training, the con- 
scripted men will be placed on the re- 
serve list. They will be subject to call 
into the army at any time. 


NATION MOBILIZES 
TO HELP THE POOR 


Thousands of volunteer workers 
throughout the United States are taking 
part in the Mobilization for Human 
Needs. 

This campaign is held every year to 
raise money for local Community Chests. 
In each community, the money is given 
to private welfare organizations, which 
help to relieve people's suffering caused 
by poverty. 

President Roosevelt opened this year’s 
campaign in a radio address. He urged 
Americans to give freely, and said: “As 
long as there is illness in the world, as 
long as there is poverty, as long as fam- 
ilies are stricken with personal misfor- 
tune, ‘it will be necessary for the good- 
hearted men and women of America to 
mobilize for human needs.” 

Wendell L. Willkie spoke in behalf 
ot the Mobilization in a radio speech, 
Oct. 20. He concluded his speech with 
the words: “I know the Mobilization for 
Human Needs will succeed. The spirit 
of sacrifice for others still lives strongly, 
and lives strongly, in America.” 
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LUMPS OF CRUDE RUBBER, called 
“biscuits,” being unloaded at the 
Amazon River port of Manaos, Brazil, to 
be loaded on boats for shipment to the 
United States. (Photograph at right.) 


AST week we saw how Latin 

f America and the United States 

help each other out by ex- 
changing such things as Brazilian 
coffee for American automobiles. 
This is fine, as long as we each have 
something the other wants. 

If you have more marbles than 
you need and one ot your friends 
has an extra baseball he isn’t using, 
youll probably be able to fix up 
some kind of deal. But if you both 
have as many marbles as you want, 
there won't be much point in ex- 
changing them. 

Two people don't swap things 
when the things they have are ex- 
actly the same. And neither do two 
countries. 

There are some things that are 
produced in both Latin America and 
the United States. Brazil grows cot- 
ton, and so do we. 

There is beef on the hoof grazing 
on the Argentine pampas just as it 
does on our own western prairies. 

Youll find oil wells in Mexico and 
Venezuela as well as in Oklahoma 
and California. 

The wheat fields of Argentina look 
pretty much like those of the U.S. A. 

Now, ordinarily this doesn’t make 
much difference. What we can't ex- 
change with our neighbors we ex- 
change with people farther away. 

Usually trade is like a 
merry-go-round. Argentina, for in- 
stance, can't sell meat to us because 


we raise our own. So Argentina sells 


foreign 





































































































the beef to Britain. The Argentinians 
use the money they get from Britain 
to buy American automobiles. And 
the money that the Argentinians pay 
us, we send to England to buy, say, 
woolen goods. 

So the Americas have been doing 
a lot of business with the rest of the 
world as well as with one another. 
Latin Americans used to do most of 
their non-American business with 
Europe. For three hundred years the 
New World has been helping to feed 
the Old World. 

In 1938, Latin American exports 
were divided like this: the United 
States, 31.3%: Great Britain, 16.1%; 
Germany, 10.3%; France, 4.0%; Italy, 
1.5%; Japan, 1.3%; others, 35.5%. 

Then the war started. The British 
navy blockaded Germany and Italy. 
These two countries couldn't get any 
more Latin American products. The 
British navy wouldn't let ships reach 
Germany and Italy. 

Soon ‘Germany took control of 


ARGENTINA is one of the world’s great- 
est cattle-raising countries. But their cat- 
tle is not wanted in the U. S. A. We have 
plenty of our own. So Argentina must sell 
cattle elsewhere. Photo shows cattle 
being unloaded at Buenos Aires from 
cattle-boat plying the Parana River. 
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William LaVarre from Cushing 
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ending 


most of the countries of Europe. As 
each one fell into the hands of the 
Germans, the British slapped their 
blockade on it, too. This narrowed 
down the market to which Latin 
Americans could sell their goods. 

It left Latin Americans with great 
stocks of wheat, cotton, and cattle 
on their hands. They couldn't sell 
them in Europe because of the war. 
We couldn't buy them because we 
had more than of these 
things ourselves. England was buy- 
ing more than she used to, but not 
nearly enough to make up for the 
losses. 

As a matter of fact, this wasn't 
the worst of it. We buy lots of coffee 
and sugar and things from Latin 
America. But we don't take all they 
produce. Some of their coffee and 
sugar went to Europe, too. So it 
wasnt only the things that the 
United States doesn’t buy that the 
Latin Americans were stuck with. 
It was also part of the things that we 
do buy. 

But if the Latin Americans 
couldn't sell their products to some- 
body they'd be ruined. What to do? 
That was the foreign-trade problem 
that the war brought to the Amer- 
icas. How are they tackling it? 


enough 


Many people and organizations, 


Junior Scholastic 

















ta Helping Hand x 


and our governments, too, are work- 
ing on the problem. The most im- 
portant organization is the Inter- 
American Economic Committee in 
Washington. It has members from 
all the American republics. This 
Committee had already done a lot 
of work when the Havana Confer- 
ence met in July. But the Havana 
Conference gave it a good push. It 
told the Committee to get busy right 
away on all the economic problems 
of the Americas. 

This gave the Committee a lot of 
very complicated problems to try 
to solve. 

One of the tasks taken on by the 
Committee is very interesting and 
important. The Committee organ- 
ized a sub-committee called the 
Inter-American Development Com- 
mission. This Commission is to try 
to find new industries which can be 
set up in Latin America and the 
products sold in the United States. 

Mostly this would mean growing 


MOST OF THE COCOA we use comes 
from Latin America. Cocoa is made from 
the seeds of the cacao tree. The seeds, 
called beans, are spread out and dried 
in the sun before being packed for ship- 
ment. Photo shows street in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, with cocoa beans spread out. 

Atlas 
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and making things which the United 
States used to get from other parts 
of the world. 

For example, there's a plant called 
manioc. It's a very useful plant. Your 
tapioca pudding comes from it. So 
do certain kinds of glue used in 
many industries. We've been buying 
nine million dollars worth of this 
plant every year. We've been buy- 
ing it from Java. But it grows just 
as well in South America. The 


Development Commission is put- 





FARM MACHINERY, made in _ the 
U. S. A., reaches its destination in Costa 
Rica in an airplane. (Photo at left.) The 
farm tractor was shipped from the U. S. 
by boat to Port Limon, and from there 
flown to a farm village in the highlands. 


ting up a factory in Brazil to make 
tapioca starch out of the manioc. 

You can see how that will help 
Brazil. Instead of growing coffee 
which he couldn't. sell, a Brazilian 
farmer could raise manioc and get 
a good price for it from the new fac- 
tory. That would mean there'd be 
less coffee to go to waste. It would 
put money in the Brazilian’s pocket. 
And it wouldn’t cost us anything 
extra, because we have to get the 
tapioca starch some place. 

Another thing the Development 
Commission is trying to do is to 
build up handicrafts in Latin Amer- 
ica. We used to buy hand-made 
needlework, embroidery, costume 
jewelry and such things from Eur- 
ope. We can’t get them any more. 
And our own machine-made goods 
don’t take the place of this fine hand 
work. Many Latin Americans are 
very clever with their fingers. Why 
not help them get started making 
these things, the Commission asked. 

Of course it'll take money to get 
these things started. We're the rich- 
est of the American nations. So we 
are going to finance most of the new 
industries in Latin America. 

Congress recently gave our Ex- 
port-Import Bank 500 million which 
can be borrowed for projects like 
these. Uncle Sam is not giving this 
money away. If these projects work 

[Turn to page 15] 
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E had good singing voices, 
my brothers and I, and 
often we were called by 
a funeral director, Mr. Weislovits, 
to a cemetery in the neighborhood 
of our street to sing at funerals. This 
enabled us to earn money 





during 
summer vacation. 

Some people make a living by eX- 
ploiting physical strength or super- 
ior mentality. Mr. Weislovits’s talent 
was different. He would stand at the 
door of his funeral establishment, 
watching for someone to pass by 
dressed in mourning. At once he 
would greet them with tears, and it 
would have taken a careful observer 
to notice that his feeling was inter- 
est in his business, not sympathy for 
his neighbor. His greeting began 
this way: 

“He died? . . .oh, he was a good 
man, an excellent father. He merits 
a nice funeral, a first-class one.” 

At this point he would pull out 
his large handkerchief and try to 
stop the tears which were flowing 
down his cheeks, but he was never 
able to check them until he had 
reached a business agreement with 
the mourner. 

In this way he grew rich. At his 
funeral hall, which had once been 
a theater, the gallery was filled with 
caskets in the latest styles. But Mr. 
Weislovits was too old and too busy 
to climb up to the gallery every day 
to dust the caskets, so he engaged 
me and my brother, who had served 
him so often as funeral singers, to 
do the cleaning up there. 


Ox: day, when Mr. Weislovits 


was interviewing some visitors who 
had just lost a rich relative, we saw 
he was weeping without much re- 
sult. We felt that we ought to help 
our employer, so we joined in with 
Mr. Weislovits’s sobs. This surprise d 
the visitors so that they asked, “Why 
do you cry?” . , 
% “The Funeral Singers” is reprinted from My 


Brothers and |, by permission of Holiday House, 
New York; and the author, Alexander Finta. 


I replied, “We cannot bear to see 
Mr. Weislovits shedding so many 
tears and getting no business in re- 
turn.” 

After the customers had gone, 
however, he would have discharged 
us on the spot, if we had not prom- 
ised never again to loiter around 
when a customer arrived. 

One afternoon, my brother Istvan 
and 1 were in the gallery dusting 
when we saw Mr. Weislovits and 
several peasant customers coming up 
the stairs toward us. We had no 
choice but to hide, and the only 
place we could see at the moment 
was one of the large wooden caskets. 
We just had time to crawl inside 
when we heard them stop beside 
the coffin. 

“Isn't this a beautiful casket?” 
asked Mr. Weislovits in his sad busi- 
“Really, he was good- 
hearted, and deserves just such a fine 
coffin.” 


ness tones. 


At that moment someone called 
Mr. Weislovits from below, and he 
had to leave his customers alone. The 
peasants tried by lifting the coffins 
to find the one most solidly built. 
Naturally, the one we were in was 
the heaviest. When Mr. Weislovits 
returned, they had agreed among 
themselves that they would take the 
coffin in which we were hidden! 

“I will fasten it for you,” 
“and you can 
wagon.” 


he said, 
carry it to your 
Whereupon, with a jerk he 
snapped down four strong locks and 
we were prisoners. 


A; the peasants placed the coffin 


on the wagon, they spoke of get- 
ting home to the funeral feast. Even 
today, it is the custom in Hungary 
to hold a rich feast whenever some 
adult member of the family dies. 
After a death, all the friends and 
relatives of the deceased would 
gather at the feast, and it often hap- 
pened that these gatherings some- 
times became so expensive that they 
absorbed all the inheritance. 

Istvan and I could not expect to 
be welcome guests at this particular 
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funeral feast, and we discussed 
whispers how we should escape the 
moment the coffin was opened. For 
until it was unloaded from the cart, 
and the locks unfastened, there was 
nothing we could do. In the coffin 
were placed some long sheets of 
paper, to protect the inner surface. 
We agreed that upon the lifting of 
the lid, we would each cover our- 
selves with one of these sheets, and 
drawing it about us like the hood 
of a ghost, make a dive through the 
crowd and escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Our uneasiness grew as the time 
passed and we still rumbled on in 
the wagon. We kept asking each 
other, “How does a ghost really be- 
have? Can we do it?” If we could 
not frighten the peasants, would 
they let us go in peace anyway? 


A: last we arrived at our destina- 
tion. We heard one of the peasants 
name the village. It was Szaldobagy, 
on the outskirts of the city in which 
we lived, and we heard too that 
John Kovats, the stingiest bachelor 
in that small place, was the deceased 
who was waiting for the coffin. Part 
of the story we read in the paper 
later on. Kovats had no family, but 
lived alone with his chickens and 
other poultry which were his pride 
and only pleasure. The day before 
he had been found by his neighbors 
lying on his kitchen doorstep. 

Hearing the news, the mayor of 
the little village ordered Kovats’s dis- 
tant relatives to decide about the 
old man’s funeral, and sent some of 
them to town to buy the coffin while 
the others prepared for the funeral 
feast. All Kovats’s relatives and 
neighbors, even those who had bare- 
ly spoken to him in his life, had 
gathe red at the house for the feast. 
It was the chickens, doubtless, who 
most regretted Kovats’s death, for 
one after another was killed and 
cooked as more and more guests 
arrived. 

When we reached Kovats’s door, 
the air was already rich with the 
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pleasant odor of roasting chicken. 
Without unfastening the coffin locks, 
the peasants hurried in to share the 
fine dinner. It was nearly midnight 
when they finished and came back 
out to get the coffin. We were almost 
asleep from weariness and suftoca- 
tion, but now I roused my brother 
and in a low voice told him to take 
hold of one of the paper sheets and 
be ready to run the instant the coffin 
lid was lifted. 

We felt the coffin litted and car 
ried, and then it was set upon the 
floor inside Kovatss house. The 
peasants made a stand and covered 
it with a wide black cloth that 
reached to the floor. Then the two 
strongest peasants, at the request 
of the funeral master, lifted the cof- 
fin from the ground. Our hearts 
leaped into our throats. The moment 
had come. The coffin settled into 
place upon the black-covered stand, 
the locks were snapped up, the lid 
was lifted. . 

I seized one of the paper sheets; 
Istvan seized the other. The next 
moment Istvan made a leap for the 
left side of the box, and I made a 
leap for the right. 

At our first struggles with the 
sheet, the visitors stood as if stupe- 


fied. 


As we rose, still dragging at 
the paper which waved above our 
heads, their eyes grew so large that 


their broad peasant faces almost dis- 
appeared. We 
Coffin into the midst of that stricken 
crowd. 


The sheets floated stiffly in the air 


above us like two outstretched 
wings, and rustled as we dodged 
about, trying to find a way to leave. 
My first move had been toward the 
back room, but that way was blocked 
by two pall bearers carrying Kovats, 
who at the sight of the fiz apping 
sheets, dropped their burden upon 
the ground. 

Istvan, by this time, was headed 
for the kitchen door, and I turned 
and ran after him. We fled flapping 
and rustling into the night, and not 
one of the awe-stricken peasants 
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almost fell from the 





Drawing by Alexander Finta from his book 


The funeral guests 
stood stupefied as we 
rose from the coffin. 


dared to follow. It was almost dawn 
when we reached home. 


Tue next day, imagine our amaze- 
ment to find, on our way to school, 
that every newspaper in town was 
full of last night's miracle. We read 
eagerly. “TWO WHITE-WINGED 
ANGELS WORK MIRACLE” ran 
the headlines. What could it mean? 
Kovats, the paper said, was alive. We 
looked at each other and read on. 
The two pall bearers admitte d that 
they had let him fall to the ground, 
but that was part of the miracie. 
Kovats then told his part of the 
story. The night of his “death” he 
had been sitting on the back steps 


eating his supper. Some yolk of a 
hard- hoile d egg had lodge d in his 
throat and choked him, and had 


gone into a faint which his neigh- 
bors had mistaken for death. For 
two days he had remained uncon- 
scious. The jolt he received when 
the pall bearers dropped him must 
have dislodged the piece of food, 
said Kovats, and the breath had 
rushed back into his lungs. 

Now the other guests gave their 
share of the details. While they were 
still thunder-struck by the 
tion of 


appari- 
two white-winged angels 
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leaping trom the coffin, they heard 
the voice of the dead man. Trem- 
bling, they turned in his direction. 
He was sitting upright, holding his 
aching throat, and asking in a husky 
voice, “What's this? What’s going on 
here?” 

He rose from the ground, and 
walked about his own bier, touching 
everything to see if it was real. His 
slow walk, his silent curiosity, para- 
lyzed the funeral guests. Then he 
smelled the rich odor of cooked 
chicken, and he knew he had really 
come back to life. He was hungry! 
And he had fasted for two days. 

“May I have a _ bite of the 
chicken?” he asked in an anguish of 
eagerness. 

“No, we didn't leave a bite,” an- 
swered the funeral master. 

“Have you killed all my rare poul- 
tryr 

“Not one is left,” 
ened answer. 

And then, according to the news- 
paper, Mr. Kovats, the stingiest 
bachelor in Hungary, leaned upon 
his coffin and burst into bitter tears. 

Istvan and I never knew whether 
Mr. Weislovits connected us with 
the strange happenings at Kovats’s, 
or with the subsequent returning of 
the wooden coffin, never re- 
turned to the funeral parlor. The 
money we earned there, we decided, 
was not worth the risk one ran in 
such a business! 


came the fright- 


for we 
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BIB and TUCK 





“'Trickster’’ Tucker Goes toa 





UCK was so tickled that he 
Teo hardly finish the story. 

“And then... and then.. .” 
and then he burst out laughing 
again. 

“Well, go ahead,” Mom Tucker 
urged him. “What happened after 
you found the flower woman's 
house and saw the sign, ‘MUMS 
FOR SALE’? Did Bib go in?” 

“Yes ...she...” Tuck took a 
deep breath and continued, “she 
went up to the front door and 
called, ‘Mrs. Mums! Oh, Mrs. 
Mums!” 

Bib appealed to Mom. “Well, how 
was I to know that the sign meant 
Chrysanthe - MUMS? I thought 
Mums was the lady’s name! And I 
suppose you know what Tuck did. 
Just sat there on his bike and nearly 
died laughing, instead of telling me 
what was wrong. Finally, the lady 
herself explained . . . but she was 
nice as could be and we got the 
asters, like you said.” 

“And did you take them to Mrs. 
Plumley’s in plenty of time for her 
party?” Mom asked, still smiling at 
the joke on Bib. 

“Yes, and she said thank you ever 
so much. Oh, and we saw Mary 
Belle and she invited us to a party 
she’s giving Friday night! Only now 
Tuck’s trying to back out... .” 















































She went from curious to furious. 
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Party and Makes Things Hum 


“No, I'm not,” Tuck put in. “T just 
said that I wasn’t 100% sold on the 
idea. I don’t like Mary Belle’s parties. 
Theyre ...er... dull. There’s never 
anything to do. You just sit around 
and wait for the food and then go 
home.” 

Bib was a little ruffled over this. 
“Well, if her parties are so dull and 
youre so — so sharp,” she said, “why 
don’t you do something to pep them 
up, Mister Life-of-the-Party?” 

Tuck snapped his fingers. “Sa-ay, 
that’s an idea! I might do that little 


Tuck shows them how to tie 
a knot in a handkerchief 
without releasing the ends. 


thing, you know. . . . Well, so wr 
é 


Miss Mums! I've got some insic 
reading to do.” 

Bib wondered what in the world 
he meant to do. And she kept on 
wondering, because Tuck pretended 
to be very busy with some myster- 
ious business in his basement work- 
shop. Bib’s only clue to the goings- 
on was the strange assortment of 
things he kept coming upstairs for 
— string, cardboard, a broom, scis- 
sors, a calling card, and, even a 
potato and a tablespoon! 

Bib had an idea all this had some 
connection with the forthcoming 
party, but just how she couldn't im- 
agine. Curiosity consumed her to 
the point where once she went 
downstairs to see Tuck on some pre- 
tense or other. But when she saw 
that he had hung a “Do Not Disturb” 
sign on the door, she went from 
curious to furious. 

By Friday next she had, of course, 
calmed down. On the way to the 
party with Tuck, she couldn't get 
a thing out of him, so she just let it 
go with the remark “You're awfully 
secretive of late.” 

“Oh, it'll all come out in the wash,” 
he cracked. 


They had left home in plenty of 
time, but had missed bus connec- 
tions at Junction Boulevard and 


were about fifteen minutes late ar- 
riving at the Plumleys’ house. 

Mary Belle herself came to the 
door to greet them. “Hello, Bib... 
and Tuck,” she said. “I’m glad to see 
you. Come right in.” 

“Hello, Mary Belle,” Bib re- 
sponded 

“Hi, there. Sorry we're late,” Tuck 
added, as he followed Bib inside. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Mary Belle 
said, but Bib thought she looked flus- 
tered about something. “We aren't 
doing anything much. The radio's on 
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the blink and | was just going up- 
stairs to see if I could find my Chi- 
nese Checkers. Tuck, put your coat 
there on the rack and go on in the 
living-room. Bib, you come upstairs 
with me and leave your coat in my 
room.” 

One look at the guests in the liv- 
ing-room was all Tuck needed to 
see that Mary Belle had been right 
about their not doing “anything 
much.” Three girls were standing by 
the table, looking at a magazine; 
two more were sitting on the sofa, 
just looking sad; one boy was ex- 
amining a pair of field glasses he'd 
found on the desk,.and another was 
sprawled in a chair lazily tossing a 
cracked ping-pong ball into the air. 
The rest were standing around while 
Mr. Plumley, Mary Belle’s father, 
tinkered with the radio. 

Tuck said “Hiya” to some of the 
kids in passing, as he headed for the 
group at the radio. 

“It must be a bad tube,” Mr. 
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Plumley was saying, “and there’s 
not another one in the house. I’m 
afraid youll have to do without 
music — play games or something.” 

“Hello, Mr. Plumley.” Tuck 
stepped up just then and Mr. Plum- 
ley shook hands with him. 

“Why, hello, Tuck. I haven't seen 
you since that time you caddied for 
me at the City golf course last sum- 
mer.” ; 

“That's right,” Tuck grinned. 
‘Speaking of games, Mr. Plumley, 
did you ever play potato | golf?” 

“Why, no, what's that?” 

Tuck explained the game which 
could be played on the carpet, using 
1 potato, a lemon, or an apple as 
the ball, a tablespoon as the putter, 
and a cut-out cardboard disc as the 
hole. Everybody thought it sounded 
like fun and Mary Belle, who had 
come in with Bib during the explana- 
tion, went out into the kitchen and 
brought back “golfing equipment’ 
for four players. ° 


As SOON as a foursome had 
started playing, Tuck strolled over 
to Scoop Nabors and said, “Say, 
Scoop, didn't 1 see you with a pair 
e be Id glasses? Oh yes, there they 

. Well, did you ever try walking 
on a cord while looking down 
through the large end of field 
Makes you think youre 
walking tightrope in the top of a 
‘ireus tent!” 


vlasses? 


Before Scoop could say “Barnum 
and Bailey” Tuck had produced a 
piece of cord from his pocket and 
stretched it out on the floor. Scoop 
tried the stunt and said it was “the 
craziest feeling” he'd ever had. Of 
course, everyone wanted to try it 
after that! Several of the girls de- 
clared it made them dizzy, but they 
liked it. 

In the meantime Tuck had Blimp 
Bonimo trying to do a trick with a 
handkerchief. The idea was to pick 
up one corner of the handkerchief 
in the right hand, the opposite corner 
in the left, and without releasing 
either corner, tie a knot in the hand- 
kerchief. Poor Blimp almost got him- 
self tied in knots, but not the 
handkerchief! Several others tried 
and failed, and Tuck finally showed 
them how to do it by folding the 
arms across the chest before picking 
up the corners. 


“Oh, Tuck, how wonderful!” Mary 
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Belle exclaimed. “Don't you know 
some more tricks?” 

“Sure,” Tuck pulled a pencil from 
his pocket, “I can break this pencil 
with a dollar bill . . .” Tuck stopped 
short. “That is, if I had a dollar bill!” 

Everybody laughed at Tuck’s ex- 
pression and Mr. Plumley promptl 
provided the dollar bill. The trick 
was a whiz and they made Tuck do 
it over again. Nobody could figure it 
out and Tuck wouldn't explain. “It’s 
a secret formula,” he said. 


THey all wanted “more tricks,” so 
Tuck did one crawling under a 
broom and another putting his head 
through a calling card. Then he an- 
nounced in a loud voice, “Ladies and 
gennelmen, the last and absolutely 
final number on the program! The 
most amazing trick of the century! 
Something you've never seen before 
and never will see again!” 

Everybody crowded around. Tuck 
solemnly took a peanut from his 
pocket, ‘cracked it, held up one ker- 
nel for everybody to see, and said 
“Watch carefully now, because the 
hand is quicker than the eye.” Then, 
with a flourish of his hand, he 
popped the nut into his mouth and 
ate it! 

It was a good joke on the crowd 
and they all congratulated Tuck on 
his “super magic.” Mary Belle rushed 
up to him and said, “Tuck you're 
grand! W here did you learn all those 
stunts? 

Tuck lowered his voice so the 
others couldn't hear. “Well, I'll tell 
you, in case you want to use some 
of them at another party some time. 
Theyre in a book I found in the 
librarv. It’s called Betcha Can’t Do 
It.° But don’t tell Bib. She'll worry 
about that dollar trick for . . . oh, 
gosh, I forgot to return the dollar to 
your father!” Tuck actually blushed 
as he dashed away to find Mr. Plum- 
ley. 

“Oh, Mr. Plumley. Here's you're 
dollar, thanks. I hope you didn't 
think that my keeping it was part 
of the trick!” 

— Gay Heap. 


* Betcha Can't Do It, by Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 





Just Dessert 
Nubride: What is this which you are 
serving, dear? Is it devil’s food? 
Mrs. Nubride: Yes. 1 intended it for 
angel food, but it fell 
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Joke of the Week 
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Donna Shafer, age 13, Grade 8, 
Valley Springs Public School, Valley 
Springs, S. Dak., is awarded a JSA 
button for this joke: 

Moe: “How did you know my barber 
raised his prices?” 

Bo: “Oh, a little beard told me.” 





Bongstedt in Collier’s 


Blessed Are They 
School Principal (praying at chapel 
exercises): Oh, Lord, bless those who 
are called on to teach... 
Voice in Student Body: And don't 
forget chose called on to recite. 


Hiya, Bud! 

He: “At the dance last Saturday night 
my suspenders broke right in the middle 
ot the floor.” 

She: “Weren't you embarrassed to 
death?” 

He: “Not much, My brother was 
wearing them.” 


Making Light of It 
Dealer: “How do you like your new 
radio set?” 
Tightwad: “The music is fine, but the 
light’s too dim to read by.” 


This Way, Please 


The movie usherette was in the den- 
tist’s chair. 

Dentist: “Now, Miss, which tooth is 
giving you all the trouble?” 

Usherette: “Second from the left in 
the balcony.” 


And Funnier 
Jack: 1 can see that I’m only a pebble 
in your life. 
Gladys: Well, you might try to be a 
little boulder. 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE at rehearsal for the Lux Radio Theater summons a smile for Pro- 
ducer Cecil B. DeMille. Fringes of the smile go to Claude Rains and Preston Foster. 


“ Littlest Rebel” Grows Uy, 


NE of Shirley Te “mple »’s most 
O popul: uw pictures was The Littlest 
Rebel, made in 1936 when she 


was 7 years old. 

Now 11%, Shirley recently made an- 
other appearance as The Littlest Rebel. 
This time she played it over the radio, 
her first appearance on a commercial 
program —the Lux Radio Theatre, 
sponsored by Lux soap. 

The film play had to be rewritten in 
many places to suit an older actress — 
one four years older than she was when 
she first appeared as “The Littlest 
Rebel.” 

Shirley has been on the radio betore 
but not for pay. Once she merely said 
“hello,” when called to the microphone 
at a premiere in Hollywood. A second 
time she spoke for the Red Cross. Last 
Christmas she appeared for the Screen 
Actors Guild. She had a heavy cold at 
the time of the Guild broadcast. 

The same trouble came up just befor: 
the Lux show. She had to miss most 
ot the rehearsals, because of a cold and 
a temperature. Missing six of the eight 
rehearsals didn’t worry her, however 
Nor did it worry Producer Cecil B 
DeMille and the Lux people. They 


NO SMILES, NO DIMPLES NOW: 
They’re down to the serious business of 
re-enacting the Civil War. The Littlest 
Rebel’s father is a Confederate spy 
(Claude Rains) in danger of losing his life. 
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knew of Shirley's reputation for learning 
lines quickly 

Shirley got $5,000 for her Lux ap- 
pearance. Also in the cast were Claude 
Rains and Preston Foster. As “The Lit- 
tlest Rebel,” Shirley re-fought the Civil 
War and saved the life of her father, a 
Confederate spy (Claude Rains). 

This radio appearance was the first 
work for Shirley in a year. After making 
The Blue Bird a year ago, she an- 


nounced her retirement. The Blue Bird 
was a box-office failure. 

Now it is rumored that she will soon 
sign a movie contract with M-G-M. 
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The Little Fish That Wanted Legs 


By BETTY JEAN LUDLOW 
Pasco H. S., Dade City, Fla. 
Age 13. Grade 9. 
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usc upon a time there was a little 
fish who lived in a pond not far from the 
ocean. The name of the little fish was 
Oscar. 

Oscar had many brothers and sisters, 
and so he did not always get what he 
wanted. Oscar often watched the frogs 
jumping and diving in the pond, and 
more than anything he wanted a pair 
of legs so the at he could jump, too. 

One day Oscar's fairy godmother 
heard his wish, and made it come true. 
Oscar was very much pleased with his 
new legs, and the first thing he did was 
to climb up on a lily pad and jump into 
the water. He thought it great fun, and 
did it again and again until he heard 
his mother calling for supper. 

But when Oscar got home, his mothe 
did not recognize him. She looked with 
astonishment at his new legs, and would 
not believe it was her son. His brothers 
and sisters thought he was some sort of 
monster, and ran away and hid. 

So Oscar went sadly away from his 
family and sat on a lily pad, very sorry 
for himself. He we pt so loudly that his 
fairy godmother heard him and _ took 
pity on him. Before he could say “Jack 
jump over the candlestick!” 
appeared. 

When Oscar realized what had hap 
pened, he flopped off the lily pad and 
swam straight home to his mother. There 
he lived happily ever after, quite con 
tent to be a fish. 


his legs dis 


Autumn Leaves 
By HELEN E. KELLET 


Phoenix H. S., Phoenix N. Y. 
Age 13 Grade 8. 


| watch the autumn lez wes a- falling, 
And it seems to me they're calling, 
“Come out, come out and play. 

Come out, and put your books away.” 


Autumn leaves have drifted down, 

Their colors bright have turned to 
brown. 

They've gone the way that all leaves go, 

And soon will sleep beneath the snow. 
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CAMERAS AND VEGETABLES 


te ot 
U would think, when 
you the corner fruit-and- 
vegetable stand, what a wealth 
ot photographic possibilities there 
are in those piles of squashes, egg- 


pever 
pass 


plants, lemons, and oranges. Possi- 
bilities for vegetable cartoons, I 
mean. It is a lot of fun for the whole 
family to help make the comic fig- 
ures from the vegetables, and a vale 
able lesson in photography to make 
well-lighted, well-planned pictures 
of these “sillies ” 


One of the most accommodating 
the fall vegetables is the yellow 
squash with the crook neck. It looks 


so much like 
Donald Duck 
himself! All you 


need to add ‘are 
some goggly-eves 
made of a sliced 
stuffed olive, per- 
haps a beak of 
carved carrot, 
and an _ absurd 
tail of a sprig of 
parsley. (See 
photo in center 
column. ) 





Introducing the egg- 


plant clown with a If ; J 
cabbage for a collar, [o] you want 
half an orange, or JL onald to walk, 
lemon, for a hat. 


you can give him 
toothpick legs and feet sande of half 
a radish. But Mrs. Donald can sit 
on a nest of a pale green cabbage 
leaf and talk back over her shoulder 
at Donald, without any radish feet. 


[@] Won't Donald be a trifle wobbly 
on his thin toothpick legs? He surely 
will. So you have to put a prop be- 
hind him, where it won't show in 
the picture, to hold him up with no 
A wooden skewer, 
or a lead pencil, shoved into his ribs 
and the other end poked into a lamp 
of modeling clay, such as plasticene. 


o) Plasticene is the best ge nd of the 
table top photographe r. Yes, that’s 
what they call photography of small 
figures and objects arranged in a 
little scene or story on a table top. 
Usually they try to make the small 
material look like real life, an 18- 
inch tree and an eight-inch house 
look like life size. But I think our 


nervous shivers. 
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Table Top Photography ~ * 


squash ducks 
“table top” 


can be put in the 
category too. 


When you photograph them, put 
them on a plain background of cloth 
which has no luster, and is of a 
shade to photograph darker than the 
ducks. 


[@] You can_ get along nicely with 
only two lights for illuminating 
these subjects, and in fact it is bet- 
ter not to try to trick up your table 
top pictures with too many lights, 
because of the trouble you may have 
with “cross shadows,” shadows that 
make a confusing pattern of their 
own. One lamp placed rather high, 
shooting down 45-degree 
angle, works well. Set it at one side 
of the camera at a distance of 3 
or 4 feet. Then put another lamp a 
bit lower, at the other side, and 
farther back, say 5 or 6 feet. 


from a 


SCACHERI 


—MABEL 





A cocoanut with a _ half-orange cap, 
brazil nut tongue, sliced olive eyes, and 
onion-root tassel makes a funny face. 





A yellow squash with a crook neck can 


be made to look just like Donald Duck. 
An SERRE REREEE ELLE EEE EEELELLSLLLOS SRR SRR RESP 


RODEO PERFORMER 
A VETERAN AT 11 





international 


TRICK ROPER, Don McLaughlin, of 


Forth Worth, Texas, is one of the star 
performers of the Rodeo now touring 
the leading cities. Photo above, taken 
last week in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, shows Don McLaugh- 
lin, age 11, doing the “ocean wave’ 
rope trick on his horse, Peaches. In the 
arena, Don adds another twirl to this 
stunt by roping his brother Gene, 10, 
who rides past on another horse. The 
McLaughlin boys are the youngest per- 
formers in big-time rodeo. 

Each year the McLaughlin boys ap- 
pear in about 30 rodeos. Every October 
they go to Madison Squure Garden in 
New York C ity for a four-we ek appear- 
ance in the Annual World’s C hampion- 
ship Rodeo. Two hundred of the West’s 
leading cowboy and cowgirl rodeo per- 
formers compete in this indoor rodeo. 


Started at Age 3 


Gene McLaughlin made his first ap- 
pearance in Madison Square Garden at 
the age of three. Brother Don followed 
two years later. Their acts consist of 
riding and roping. Gene can do the 
difficult double rope skip; also a somer- 
sault off his horse, roping his brother, 
who is on a second horse. 

On tour, the McLaughlin boys travel 
with their father, Robert McLaughlin, 
a former rodeo and circus performe r. 

There is a third McLaughlin boy 
who is touring with his brothers this 
year. He is 6, but isn’t performing. His 
father says he is going to be a doctor. 
The kid says he’s going to be a roper. 

Which one will win? Only the future 
will answer that question. 
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READING 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Ten Dollar Words 


One of the favorite types of ques- 
tion on radio quiz programs is ask- 
ing the meanings of words. If the 
word is an easy one, it may be called 
a one dollar word. If it’s a hard one, 
it may be a five dollar word. But if 
it’s a whopper of a hard one, it's 
probably a ten dollar word. 


Any word may be a ten dollar 
word to you, if you don't know it. 
You may expect some trouble in 
reading if you meet too many hard 
words. 


On the other hand, you will learn 
new words by reading them. The 


meaning of the word is often sug- 
gested by the trend of the story. 
You get a feeling from the story 
which makes you expect something 
sad or glad, large or small, etc. 

To show you how you learn new 
words thrdugh reading, we have 
prepared a new word quiz. “The 
Funeral Singers,” pages 8 and 9, is 
a very interesting short story about 
an adventure of two children in 
Szaldobogy, a village in Hungary. 


This is what you are to do. First, 
take the quiz here. Write your an- 
swers in Column I. Read story once. 

After you finish reading it, go 
through it again. This time, as you 





is it? Score 20 points. 


U.S. Route 66 
The Rocky Road 


Total 20. 


Test yourself. lf you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 16. 


1. THE ROAD TO WAR (page 3). The road that looms big in 
international news these days is one of the following. Which 


The Road to Mandalay 
2. EMANCIPATION (page 4). In the following statement there 


are two missing numbers. They are indicated by blank lines. 
Fill them in with the right numbers. Score 10 points each. 


The Pennsy Turnpike 
The Burma Road 
The Appian Way 


- bing ¢< ‘A mt 
Pate er ee 
ay ae 


meet each quiz word in its context, 
check your answer in Column I. If 
you wish to change your answer, 
write your new answer in Column 
II. If you think your first answer is 
correct, write it again in Column II. 
Then look up the answers on page 
16, and compare Col. I with Col. II. 


Word Quiz 

Col. Col. 

oe 

—— —— 1. a funeral director is (a) 

i, ui (b) mourner; (c) 
undertaker. 

—— —— 2. exploiting means the same 
as (a) using; (b) display- 
ing; (c) boasting. 

—— —— 3. One dresses in mourning 
(a) before 12 o'ciock; 
(b) when one is sad; (c) 
when a relative dies. 

—_— —— 4. merits means the same as 
(a) can afford; (b) will 
receive; (c) deserves. 

—— —— 5. when interviewing one 
must (a) entertain; (b) 
introduce; (c) talk. 

—— —— 6. peasants, in Europe, come 
from (a) Hungary; (b) 
small villages; (c) the 
city. 

—— —— 7. the deceased is (a) ill: 
(b) dead; (c) absent. 

—— —— 8. a gathering is a kind ol 
(a) meeting; (b) party 
(c) funeral. 

—_— —— JQ. absorbed means (a) 
taken up; (b) destroyed 
(c) dried up. 

—— —— 10. your destination is wher 
you (a) were born; (b) 
came from; (c) are go 


noe dS 






The U. S. Post Office Department, on Oct. 20, issued a special 3c in 
stamp showing Lincoln ro slave. This stamp is issued in observ- 11 a vou meed 
ance of the ——— anniversary of the ~_ Amendment to the Con aa Coe (a) food: (b) air: (c) 
stitution of the U. S. ; ‘ 





rest. 


sae 
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ne 
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3. WHERE’S CONGRESS (page 5). One of the following state- 
ments is true. The others are false. Check the true one. Score 
20 points. 


(a) Congress has adjourned. 


—— —— 12. as if stupefied means as it 
(a) drugged; (b) dumb 
(c) frightened. 

—— —— 13. awe-stricken means (a) ' 


scared; (b) tired; (c) 


' (b) Congress is in session. sick. 
; (c) All Congressmen left Washington, because they want to cam- —— —— 14. an apparition is (a) 
paign for re-election. ghost; (b) vision; (c) pic 
i | 4. BALKAN RIVER (page 5). Which river in the following list me 









SS 8 FED 
. 








runs from Germany to the Black Sea, through Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria —a river that is the symbol of 
trouble in Central Europe? 


5. RIVER OF PEACE (page 4). Give the name of the river, be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which these two neigh- 
bors will use to make more electric power. 
(Score 20 points. ) 





My total score........... 








—— —— 15. subsequent events hap 
pen (a) before; (b) after, 

(c) seldom. 
The answers are given on page 16. 


: The Rhine The Mur Count up the number correct in Col- 
The Danube The Sava umn I and in Column II. Write them 
The Dniester The Elbe here. 


oo. 


a 
You should have a higher score 
for Column II. This shows how you 
learn new words by reading them 
in context. 
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HELPING HAND 


[Continued from page 7] 


out well get it all back with interest. 

There are other industries, too, 
that might be built up in Latin 
America. We've never bothered 
much with developing Brazilian rub- 
ber or Bolivian tin. It was easier to 
get them from the Dutch East In- 
dies and British Malaya. But Japan 
might seize the East Indies and 
blockade British Malaya. This 
would start war between Japan 
and Britain, and cut off our supply 
of tin and rubber. Now this might 
not happen at all. But with Japan 
running wild with her war machine, 
there is no telling what she may try 
do. So why not help Latin America to 
develop its rubber growing and tin 
mining? In this way, we could as- 
sure ourselves a ste “ady supply, and 
do another good turn for our Good 
Neighbors. 

Brazil has a lot of good iron ore 
that's never been dug out of the 
ground. The Brazilians always 
bought their steel in Europe. Now 
we have just lent them several mil- 
lion dollars to build steel rnills. This 
will help them by giving them a big 
new industry with jobs for thou- 
sands of Brazilians. 

And it will help us because they ~ 
buy the machinery for the mills i 
the United States. 

All these things that we've talked 
about seem to be meant to help the 
Latin Americans. But don't forget 
that whatever helps them helps us. 
The more prosperous the Latin 
Americans are the more theyll be 
able to buy from us. 





Attractive FREE Catalog 


Artistic pins, rings and embiems for 
G) classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 
Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc. 

er 300 designs 
Write Dept ©, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, H. Y. 













Stamps 


PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 
Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec 
! ! . 


tion ineluded 
ROBERTS, 407 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 





St Ps 6 Bs 


Roy 





: vedhia BOARD FROM NORTHWEST _ 


or ce ror 








OUR PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for 
this week hails from the far north- 
west town of Arlington, Washington 
—30 miles from the Canadian- 
U.S. A. border 

Members of this week's Board are 
all 8th Graders of the Washington 
School of Arlington. 

They posed for photograph above 
in their school library, plumb in 


NON-FICTION | 


fi) (lie ae 
ee e 


front of the non-fiction shelves. Very 
properly placed, if you ask us. 

Sitting, from left to right, they are: 
Helen Tillman, Norma Udeen, Mary 
Frances Whelan, Evelyn Galde, 
Dottie Jean Ball, Donald Backstrom, 
Tommy Smith, Donald Erickson. 

Standing, left to right: Douglas 
Stowe, W innifred Lundberg, Robert 
Cos, and David McDonald. 


on ee ERE REEL en a 


KNOW THESE WORDS ? 


Check Your Vocabulary 

These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here's a chance for 
vou to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 

complicated (KOM - plih - kay - ted), 
page 7, first column. Full of twists and 
turns; the opposite of simple. From the 
Latin complicare, “fold together.” 

economic (EEK- or EKK-o-nom-ik), 
page 7, first column. Having to do with 
business and money matters generally, 
including the roduction and use of all 
kinds of goods. From oikonomia, the 
Greek word for “household manage- 
ment.” 

finance (fih-NANCE), page 7, third 
ond column. Supply the money for a 
business venture. When used as a sin- 
gular noun, it means the management of 
money. When used as a plural noun, it 





64° Page Illustrated Album holding 2000 different stamps 
package hinges, stamp collection containing Afghanis- 
an, Epirus, Perak, Manchukuo, Selangor. Saar, first stamps 
ssued by Burma, Greenland, Nicaragua commemorating 
Will Rogers, only lle with approvals 
ELK STAMP COMPANY, 1-113 Smith Street, 
Charleston, West Virginia 


NO PREMIUMS 


But the extra value in our approvals will please 
you. References appreciated. La Jolla Stamp Co., 
Box 333], La Jolla, Calif. 








STAMP BOOK FREE—Forty pages. Includes Stamp Ency- 
clopedia. FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP, Dept. 8S. B., 
Toronto, Canada. 





MEXICAN $20 BILL and 50 stamps from 50 different 
countries 10c—NAGLES, 346 NORTH 12th, READING, 
PENNA. 
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Classified 


BOWS and ARROWS for Hunting and Recreation, Cata- 

logue of Bows, Arrows and al! materials free. Instruction 
Rook on ‘“‘How to make your own.” 50c. CHESTER 
BROWN. 617 So. State, Chicago 








SCHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25. up. Selling Graduation 
Cards. Fine Opportunity. Large Catalogue. Agency wait- 
ing. Hurry! Crafteards, Box 235, (SCH), Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 

largest, fastest selling display. 309% Commission. Free 
Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing, Box 745-S. Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 





New moneymaker. Student aid. Everybody prospect. Sam- 
ple dime. Adjustabs, Paterson, N. J. 





Learn Detective work. 22 Lessons $1.00. Frank Mashak 
4127 Westminster, St. Louis, Missouri. 





means the amount of money a person or 
government has on hand or can obtain, 

inheritance (in - HERR - ih - tance), 
page 8, second column. Whatever is left 
by a deceased person to those who sur- 
vive him. From heres, the Latin word 
for “heir.” 

merit (MERR-it), page 8, first col- 
umn. To deserve. From a Latin word of 
the same meaning. When used as a 
C “excellence.” 

pampas (PAM-puz), page 6, first 
column. Wide treeless plains, especially 
those of Argentina. It is an Indian word 
adopted by the Spanish settlers of Ar- 
gentina. Compare savannah (issue of 
October 14), a word of about the same 
meaning adopted from the language of 
the Florida Indians. 
(moe-bill-ih-ZA-shun), 
page 5, third column. The process 
of getting an army ready to go to war. 
In the phri ise “Mobilization for Human 
Needs” it means simply “campaign 
plan.” The word comes from the Latin 
adjective mobilis, “movable” or “ready 
to move.” 


noun, it means “worth,” 


mobilization 


re-enact (REE-en-AKT), page 12, 
first column. Perform or act again. The 
prefix re- expresses the idea of “again.” 
appease (uh-PEEZ), page 3, third 
column. To soothe a person, make him 
peaceful—usually by giving him what 
he wants. From the French word 
apaisier, meaning “put at peace.” 
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Puzzle Sum 


THIS is a bird of a puzzle! Add or subtract the names of the 
objects in the puzzle sum here, according to the plus and minus 
signs, and you will have the name of a well-known night bird. 


Answers 


News Quiz on p. 14 


1. The Burma Road 
2. 75th, 13th 

3. b 

4. The Danulx 

5. St. Lawrences 


Improve Your Reading, p. 14 


l.c 6. b ll. b 
2. a 7. b 12. a 
3. ¢ 8. a 13. a 
4. ¢ 9. a 14. b 
5. « 10. « 15. b 
———_——_—_——— — 





Answer next week 
Round Rainbows 


Make your own rainbows! 
All you need is a glass. of 
water and some nail polish — 
the colorless kind. 

Let a tiny drop of the nail 
polish fall on top of the water. 
It will spread out to form a 
film. Now hold the glass of 
water up to the light. On the 
film you will see two or more 
round rainbows of the most 
brilliant colors 


Turnabout 


Each of the following coup- 
lets describes a_ three-letter 
word. Turn this word one 
way, and it will answer the 
description of the couplet’s 
first line. Then turn the word 
backwards, and it will define 
the second line. For instance, 
the word in the first couplet 
is trap; turned backwards, it 
is part. 

The first will catch a mouse or 
mole. 


But backwards it’s less than a 
whole. 


The first is a bug that’s bitten 
me, 
But backwards, a sharp odor 


from the sea. 


The first will 
methinks, 
But backwards, 

winks. 


fry an egg, 


it’s just forty 


The first is a prefix meaning 
below. 
Backwards, you may ride it to 


and fro. Answer next week 


In a Word 


Can you give a word con- 
taining “chair” and “table”? 
Answer next week 


Without an ‘E’ 


In this four line verse, every 
letter of the alphabet is used 
except the letter ‘e’. This kind 
of poem is harder to write 
than to read. 


Bold Nasson 
Bold Nasson quits his caravan, 
A hazy mountain grot to scan; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his 
way, 
Doth tax his sight, but far 
doth stray. 








Cut It Off! 


This animal o’er hill and dale, 

The hunter doth pursue. 

Its coat is red, its bushy tail 

Of the same brilliant hue. 

Behead the animal, and you 

Will have another, making 
two. Answer next week 


Last Week’s Answers 


Nuts to You. Walnut, Brazil nut, 
coconut, beechnut, chestnut, hazel- 
nut, peanut. 

Getting the Bird. Pigeon, canary. 

Riddle Rhyme. A boat is like a 
heap of snow when it’s ADRIFT. 
A BEDSTEAD has four legs and 
one foot. Both a hat and a king 
have a CROWN. 


Fun Parade Answers 


































































































KOKAFUN PARADES 














(oime) 
12 
ih 
LNVERT A GLASS OVER A DIME AND TWO NICKLES, 
AS IN THE DIAGRAM. NOw, CLOSE 70 THE GLASS to 9 


AND DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF THE DIME, SCRATCH 

THE TABLECLOTH - Away FROM THE DIME. 
CONTINUE TO SCRATCH AT THE SAME SPOT- AND 
THE DIME WILL SLOWLY MOVE OUT FROM UNDER 


THE GLASS / 


REARRANGE THE NUMBERS 
SO THAT EACH SIDEOF THE 
SQUARE ADDS UP TO 28 


8 7 


‘Rear 


























FOUR MATCHES TO A CERTAIN 


POSITION, AND HAVE 5 SQUARES LEFT. 
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